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I. Introduction 

In today’s world, higher education faces important opportunities and challenges, many of which 
are new and unexpected. The increased complexity of higher education institutions themselves is reflected 
in the expansion of their roles and responsibilities. These roles and responsibilities include: greater 
demands for regional engagement and other service role activities (the so called Third Role), 
internationalisation and cross-border education, the requirement that the research component of institutions 
accommodate and support the emergence of new scientific fields; the need to manage multiple financial 
resources with an increasing level of sophistication, and the greater risk involved; compliance with the 
social assumption that the good professional behaviour of individuals is rooted in the quality of the 
teaching-learning process offered in higher education institutions; responding to the calls for corporate 
social responsibility as applicable to higher education institutions. In addition, institutions are subject to 
increased scrutiny and calls for transparency, accountability and dialogue from internal and external 
stakeholders. 

This paper provides a review of some relevant experiences and approaches in different parts of 
the world and a preliminary analysis of the usefulness of taking an international approach in developing, 
and implementing guidelines or codes of ethics or of conduct in the management of higher education 
institutions. 

II. Background and Rationale 

OECD has conducted extensive work in creating awareness and developing tools on managing 
ethics in the public service within governments (OECD, 2005), and providing guidance in improving the 
legal, institutional and regulatory framework for corporate governance in private companies (OECD, 
2004). 



A significant OECD’s effort has been the development of Ethics Principles for governments and 
companies. However, higher education is a unique case. Institutions have widely varying legal status. 
Some are clearly public sector bodies, a few are private corporate entities, while many have a hybrid 
nature, publicly-regulated and funded, but with increasing freedom to act entrepreneurially. Despite this 
complexity and diversity, and the practical difficulty of implementing codes of good conduct or ethical 
principles, the idea of establishing them in the higher education sector is not entirely new. In many cases, 
individual higher education institutions have a Code of Conduct and/or of Ethics. There is, even, a 
proliferation of codes of conduct in a variety of areas of institutional work such as research activities, 
purchasing and contracting, recruitment, professors-students interactions, etc. Also, at national and 
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regional levels, a variety of organisations have also made efforts in this direction although with mixed 
results. The major umbrella national higher education organisations include frequent references to the 
importance of ethics in higher education in their annual conferences and reports, usually focusing on the 
importance of embedding ethics into the teaching-learning and research processes, with very limited 
mention of ethics as applied to the management of the institutions themselves. 

In contrast, at the international level, with the exception of a few experiences outlined below, a 
similar attempt to study, develop and eventually adopt a set of ethics principles for higher education 
institutions has not been made. 

III. Defining the Concepts: Using the Appropriate Terms 

It is common to observe an overlap in the use of terms associated with similar concepts. These 
include: Ethics Codes, Codes of Conduct, Principles of Good Behaviour, Core Values, and Institutional 
Values. While strict definitions may be unattainable, distinctions are useful and the framework outlined by 
Gitman (2005) may be helpful. 



TERM 


DEFINITION 


Values 


General moral obligations. The core beliefs we hold regarding what is right and fair in terms of our 
actions and our interactions with others. Another way to characterize values is that they are what an 
individual believes to be of worth and importance to their life (valuable). (Navran, 2005) 




Example: Integrity. 


Principles 


Ethical conditions or behaviours expected from an individual. Principles are derived from values. 
(Gitman, 2005) 




Example: Do not use your public office for private gain. 


Ethics 


The study of what we understand to be good and right behaviour and how people make those 
judgments. (Navran, 2005) 


Ethics Code 


Document intending to articulate the values and principles expected of decision makers when 
confronting unclear or ambiguous ethical circumstances. Often conveys organisational values, a commitment 
to standards, and communicates a set of ideals. In practice, used interchangeably with Code of Conduct. 
(Gitman, 2005) 


Code of Conduct 


Document designed to anticipate and prevent certain specific types of behaviours. Can refer to a 
listing of required behaviours, the violation of which would result in disciplinary action. In practice, used 
interchangeably with Code of Ethics. (Gitman, 2005) 




Codes of conduct in the education sector, in accordance with UNESCO’s definition, embrace the 
concept of mutual accountability and the accountability of all those charged with enabling good quality 
education (UNESCO, 2005) 


Code of Behaviour 


Term used interchangeably with Code of Conduct or Ethics Code. 



Principles of Social A framework of measurable corporate policies and procedures and resulting behaviour designed to 

Responsibility benefit the workplace and, by extension, the individual, the organisation, and the community (ISM, 2004). 
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